





































































KING VOLMER AND ELSIE. 
| Atter the Danish of Christian Winter. } 





BY JOHN ©. WHITTIER. 





Where. over heathen doom-rings and gray stones of the 
org, 
lo its little Christian city stands the church of Vording- 


Org, 
in merry mood King Volmer sat, forgetful of his power, 
As idle us the Goose of Gold that brooded on his tower. 


Then spake the king to Henrik, his young and faithful 
squire: 

“Dar’st trust thy little Elsie, the maid of thy desire ?” 

“Of all the men in Denmark she loveth only me: 

As true to me is Elsie as thy Lily is to thee.” 


Loud laughed the king: “Tomorrow shall bring another 


: ay. ” 
When I wyself will test ber; she will not say me nay. 
"Phereat the lords and gallants, that round about him 


etood, 
Wagged all their beads in concert and smiled as cour- 
tiers should. 


The gray lark sings o’er Vordingborg, and on the an- 
cient town 

From the tall tower of Valdemar the Golden Goose looks 
down: 

The yellow grain is waving in the pleasant wind of 
mort, 

The wood resounds with cry ef hounds and blare of 
bunter’s horn. 


Iu the garden of her father little Elsie sits and spins, 
And, singing with the early birds, ber daily tark be- 
ins, 
Gay thitpe bloom and sweet mint curls around her gar- 
deu-bower, 
But she is sweeter than the miot and fairer than the 
flower. 


About her form her kirtle blue clings lovingly, and 
white 

As snow, her loose sleeves only leave her smali, round 
wrists in sight; 

Below the modest petticoat can only half conceal 

The motion of the fairest foot that ever turned a wheel, 


The cat sits purring at her side, bees bum in sunshine 
warm, 

But, look! she etarts, she lifts her face, she shades it 
with her arm. 

And, bark! a train of horsemen, with sound of dog and 


a, i 
Come leaping o’er the ditelite come trampling down the 
eorn! 


Merrily rang the bridle-reins, and scarf and plume 
streamed gay, : 
As faust beside her father’s gate the riders heid their 


way; 

And one was brave in scarlet cloak, with golden spur 
on heel, 

And, as he checked his foaming steed, the maiden check- 
ed her wheel. 

‘All hail among thy roses, the fairest rose to me! 

For weary menths in secret my beart has longed for 





thee! 

What noble knight was this? what words for modest 
maiden’s ear? 

Bhe dropped a lowly courtesy of bashfulness and fear. 


She ltied up her spinhing-wheel; she fain would seek 
the door, 

Trembling in every limb, her cheek with blushes erim- 
soned o'er. 

“Nay, fear me not,” the rider said, “I offer beart and 
hand, 

Bear witness these good Danish knights who round 
about me stand. 


1 gravt you time to think of this, to answer as you may, 

For tomorrow, little Elsie, shall bring another day.” 

He spake the old phrase slyly as, glancing round bis 
train, 

He saw his merry followers seek to hide their smiles in 
valu. 


“The enow of pearls Il! seatter in your curls of golden 
hair, 

lil lise with furs the velvet of the kirtle that you wear; 

All precious gems shall twine your neck; and in a 
chariot gay 

You shall ride, my little 
gray. 


tisie, behind four steeds of 


And barps shalt sound, and flutes shall play, and brazen 
lamps shall glow; 

On marble floors your feet shall weave the dances to 
and fro. 

At frosty eventide for us the blazing hearth ebali shine, 

While, at our ease, we play at draughts, and drink the 
blood-red wine,” 


‘Then Elsie raised her head and met her wooer face to 


face , 
A roguish smile shone in her eye and on her |ip found 
p ace. 
Back from her low white furchead the curls of guld she 
threw, 
And lifted up her eyes to his steady and clear and blue, 


‘*‘l am a lowly peasant, and you a gallant knight; 
I will not trust a love that soon may cool and turn to 


slight. 
If you would wed me, henceforth be a peasant, nota 
lord ; 
1 bid you hang upon the wall your tried and trusty 
sword.” 
To please you, Elsie, I will lay keen Dynade! away, 


And in its place will swing the scythe aud mow your 4 
father’s hay.” 


*‘Nay, Dut your gallant scarlet cloak my eyes can never 
ar, 
A Vadmal coat, so plain and gray, ia all that you must 
wear.” 


“Well. Vadmal willl wear for you,” the rider gayly 
spoke, 

And on the Lord’s high altar I'll lay my scarlet cloak.” 

“But mark,” she said, ‘no stately horse my peasant 
love must ride, 

A yoke of steers before the plough ie all that le must 
raide.” 
guide, 


‘The knight looked down upon his steed: ‘Well, let him 
wander free ; 

No other man must ride the horse that has been backed 
b 

Henceferth I'll tread the furrow and to my oxen talk, 

if only litle Elsie beside my plough will walk.’ 


“You must take from out your cellar cask of wine and 
flask and can; 

The homely mead I brew you may serve a peasant- 
man.” 

“Most willingly, fair Elsie, I'll drink that mead of thine, 

And leave my minstrel’s thirsty throat to drain my 
generoumwine.” 


“Sow break your shield asunder, and shatter sign and 
boss, 
Unmeet for peasant-wedded arms, your knightly knee 
across, 
And pull me down your castle from top to basement 
i} 


wall, 
And let your plough trace furrows in the ruins of your 
hall!” 


Then smiled he with a lofty pride; right well at last be 
knew 

The maiden of the epinning-wheel was to her troth- 
plight true. 

“Ah, roguish little Eleie! you act your part full well 

You know that I must bear my shield and in my castle 
dwell! 


The lions ramping on that shield between the hearts 
aflame 


Keep watch o’er Denmark’s honor, and guard her 
ancient name. 

For know that 1 am Velmer; I dwell in yonder towers, 

Who eat ape them ploughs up Denmark, this goodly 
20me of ours! 


I tempt no more fair Elsie! your heart I know is true; 
Would God that all our maidens were good and pure 


as you! 

Well have you pleased your monarch, and he shall well 
repay ; 

Yod’s peace! Farewell! To-morrow will bring another 
u y 1? 


lay 

He lifted up his bridle hand, he spurred his good steed 
then, 

Aud like a whirl-blast swept away with all his gallant 


The steel hoofs beat the rocky path; again on winds of 
morn 

The wood resounds with ery of heygds and blare of 
hunter’s horn. 


‘Thou true and ever faithful!” the listening Henrik 

And, leaping o’er the green hedge, he stood by Elsie’s 
side, 

None saw the fond embracing, eave, shining from afar, 

The Golden Goose that watched them from the tower 
of Valdemar. 

© darling girls of Denmark! of all the flowers that 
throng 

Her vales of spring the fairest, I sing for you my song. 

No praise of yours so bravely rewards the singer's 


skill; 
Thank God! of maids like Elsie the land has plenty 
still! 


A Selected Story. 
THE DIVER’S STORY. 








I was a diver as a young man. I may say 
] was born a diver, for my father was one be- 
fore me. You may have heard of him—Bill 
Hiurst was his name ; he was pretty well known 
in bis time, and almost the first that ever went 
down in the dress without a bell. Even when 
I started at it there were not many in the bus- 
iness. Father began to train me for it early, 
and consequently, from habit and experience, 
I got to be considered a first-rate hand, and 
got my share of employment. 

But you see diving isn’t like other things— 
it’s not so good as fishing, even. Of course 
you can’t always be sure of a catch, but fish 
are always salable when you can catch them. 
There’s a constant demand for the article. 
But with divers it’s different. You can’t al- 
ways expect ships to be sinking with valuables 
aboard, or that people should be constantly 
building piers, or bridges, or things of that 
kind. Consequently I wasn’t making a for- 
tune at the best of times, while at the worst of 
‘em I had sometimes to turn my hand to other 
jobs, such as shipping on board coasters or 
packet-boats for a spell now and then. 

It was at one of these hard times that I had 
shipped aboard a small schooner that was 
bound for Liverpool. We were just passing 
that point there, with the tide against us, when 
we saw a great big steamer coming round the 
Bolt, as the point is called. ‘They were keep- 
ing a mighty poor look-out on board that boat, 
for though when we saw she was coming 
straight down upon us, we balloed, and rung 
bells, they didn’t take a bit of notice. Our 
skipper rammed the tiller hard aport, hoping 
we should swing off, and the steamer only 
graze our stern; but, unluckily, the wind fell 
dead all of a sudden, just for a minute or two, 
but quite long enough to gettle our fate. The 
steamer struck the schooner full amidships, 
and cut her in half like so much cheese. | 
was knocked down by the wreck of oyr fore- 
mast, which broke my leg, I became insensi- 
ble, but, going down with the vessel, was 
brought to myself by the cold water, and con- 
trived with difficulty to swim ashore. 

There was a pretty fair crowd collected by 
the time I reached land, and by somebody's 
orders a shutter was fetched, and I was carried 
to the nearest farm-house, the very one that 
belongs to me now. 

My leg was set all right, but I took a fever, 
and was very bad for some time. The farmer 
was for sending me off to a hospital; but his 
daughter—that’s my wife that is—begged of 
him not to do it. ite was a widower, and she 
was his only child, so she generally got her 
in most things. I wasn’t sent away. By- 
and-by I got a little better; and was able to 
creep about the house with a stick, or sit out- 
side in the sun. _ The farmer was mostly out 
loo after his crops and his cattle, except 
at -times ; so Polly and I saw a deal 
of one another, and very naturally fell in love. 

It was av leasant time for a bit, before 
I got thoroughly s and well. But as 
soon as I began to feel I was getting fit for 
work ania. I began to long to be at it. I 
felt that I was in fact no better than a beggar, 
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and I knew the farmer would be furious to 


think of my daring to make love to his child, 
we eeex who was reckoned the heiress as well as the 


beauty of the place. b 

Polly was unreasonable, like most women 
are in such matters, and wouldn't hear of my 
going away. She laughed at the idea of my 
wishing to work again, and said she was sure 
her father—if he objected to our loving one 
another at first—would be safe to give in to 
her in the end. 

Well, unluckily, she soon had an opportu- 
nity of finding out that she wasn’t quite so 
powerful over her father as she thought. 

One afternoon the farmer came bome unex- 
pectedly to fetch some medicine for one of 
the cows that had been suddenly taken ill. 
Polly and I, never dreaming of such a chance, 
were on the settle by the fire—I with my arm 
around her waist, and she with her head on 
my shoulder. It was a very pretty picture, 
perbaps, for some of those illustrated papers, 
but 1 can tell you it didn’t suit his taste, any- 
how. 

Well, there was a pretty row, I can assure 
you. ‘The old man would have struck me but 
for Polly. He ordered me out of the house 
at once, as an ungrateful rogue and vagabond. 
Then Polly tried her powers of persuasion, 
for he wouldn't listen to a word from me. At 
first he wouldn't give much heed to her; but 
by degrees she got him calmer. At long and 
at last she got him to sit down and hear what 
I had to say. 

It wasn’t very much beyond that I lovea 
Polly. 1 could only say I hoped I should get 
work, and save money, and that sort of thing. 
He laughed at the idea ; ‘*What could we live 
on if we married?” Polly jumped up and 
said she could and would work at needle-work, 
or she'd go into service—any thing! and then 
she burst out crying, and went into hysterics. 
That touched the old man a bit, and somehow 
or another, after a long time, he consented 
to give me a twelvemonth’s grace. If 1 could 
come back at the end of it with a prospect of 
earning a fair living, I might have Polly. But 
she declared that 1 shouldn't be fit to work for 
some months yet, and that the twelvemonth 
should begin from when I was well an@strong. 
So her father said, ‘‘It’s autumn now: i'll 
give him a twelvemonth from Christmas!” 
And with that he stalked out of the room to 
give orders about the cow’s medicine. 

Polly and 1 had a long consultation, and I 
persuaded her at last that the sooner I started 
the better was my chance of getting a good 
position, So she very unwillingly gave way 
to my going at once. So | packed up my few 
things in a handkerchief—my bag had been 
brought ashore from the wreck of the schoon- 
er at low-water—and with a couple of pounds 
in my pocket, which Polly had insisted on my 
taking of her, if only as a loan, 1 set eut to 
London. 

**] shall come, never fear, !”’ said I as 1 
turned from the door. 

**So will Christmas!” said the farmer crust- 
ily, as he came in at the gate just as 1 got 
to I, 

“So will the Christmas after!” said 1; and 
I strode out with the best appearance of hope 
and cheerfulness | could muster, until | was 
out of sight. ‘Then all my pluck left me, and 
I tramped along drearily enough, till at length 
I saw the long lines of gas lamps, and knew | 
was in London once more. 

They're uncommonly hard and __ pitiless 
things, the London streets, as I found them. 
All that autumn I tried my best to get some- 
thing by way of employment. But it was al 
no use. I applied over and over again, but 
always met with the same remark, ‘‘we want 
a man with some knowledge of the business,” 
as if every body mustn't begin at some time or 
other. Men can’t be born with ‘ta knowledge 
of the business,” or put it on ready-made like 
a livery. 

Every now and then I was obliged to go 
back to the old sailoring, and ship on board 
some vessel for a trip, just to get something 
to live on. How my heart used to ache as the 
ship, dropping down the river, passed along 
by this ferry ! 

In the spring I shipped on board a trader 
bound for Wales for copper ore. We bad 
one passenger on board, a friend of the cap- 
tain’s. ‘They were sbhare-holders in several 
mines, and bad done business together for 
several years. The passenger—his name was 
Turton—was very rich, but very speculative. 
The captain used often to rate him for such 
gambling rashness, as he called it. 

**You'll sink all your money some of these 
days as deep as the doubloons in the ships 
over there,” said he to Turton one day as we 
were sailing along the Cornish coast. 

‘*What ships ?—where ?” said the other. 

‘Do you see those breakers yonder,” said 
the captain, ‘‘about half a mile to the wind- 
ward of the southern point of that low, rocky 
island? That's called Galleon Reef, and it is 
said that a fleet of Spanish treasure-ships were 
sunk there, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of our men-of-war that they were after 
them.” 

‘*Has any of the money ever been found ?” 
asked Turton. 

‘Yes, a few pieces now and then. There 
was a company started once—by some such 
speculative madcaps as you—but somehow or 
auother it all came to nothing.” 

‘‘Egad! I don’t see why it shouldn't be 
done now-a-days, with all our modern inven- 
tions.” 

‘Oh, if you're for diving,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘there’s your man;”’ and he turned to 
me. I had come aft to relieve the man at the 
wheel. I was a bit of a favorite with the cap- 
tain for steadiness and sobriety, and he had 
asked me questions, and I had told him who 
and what I was. 

**Are you a diver, my man ?” asked Turton. 

“I believe you—John Hurst is one of the 
best and most skillful divers we have,” said 
the captain,“who then called for another hand 
to take the wheel in my place. 

Turton asked me many questions, and often 
during the rest of the voyage would come to 
me and talk about the probabilities of recov- 
ering the treasure from the Spanish wrecks. 
He left us at Swansea, where we had to take 
in our cargo, after landing the freight we had 
brought out. In due time we returned to 
London, and my engagement being up, | left 
the ship, and forgot all about Mr. Turton and 
the Spanish galleons. 

One day, however, as I happened to be 
passing across Tower Hill, I heard some one 
hailing me. I looked across the street, and 
saw it was my late captain. I went over to 
him, when he took from his pocket a bit cut 
from the Jimes, containing an advertisement, 
in which I was requested to communicate at 
once with T. T. at his office in Old Board St. 

‘That's Tom Turton,” said the captain ; 
‘the’s going to fish for the treasure-ships. 
Lose no time in going to him. If he’s fool 
enough to throw his money into the sea, you 
may as well get the benefit of it as any one 
else.” 

I set off at once as he directed me. I saw 
Mr. Turton, who showed me the prospectus of 
a company which he had raised for the purpose 
of trying to recover the money in the lost 
treasure-ships. ‘The adventurers were not 
many in point of numbers, he told me, but 
they were all wealthy, and, like himself, they 
delighted in speculation for its own sake. He 
wished me to report what would be required to 
set about the search with. 

In a few days I sent in what I estimated as 
necessary for the attempt. I proposed to be- 
gin in as economical a manner as possible, and 
with a small staff. A couple of divers would 
be suflicient to examine the reef, and see what 
truth there was in the report, and if it proved 
true, to calculate what amount of money could 
be got out of the vessels. It would then be 
easy to send as many additional hands as nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Turton declared himself greatly pleased 
with my scheme, and offered me the command 
of the divers, with very good wages. He said 
that I should be accompanied by a diver on 
whose behalf one of the share-holders had ap- 
plied to him for a post. 

He told me that in order to carry on the ex- 
ploration with as little delay and intermission 
as possible, they bad rented the small island 
situated near the reef, and that they would 
send out huts to be erected on it for us and the 
crew, and would forward athe same time an 
ample supply of all sorts of stores and neces- 
saries. 

This all seemed very hopeful to me, and I 
began to think my chance had come at last. I 
wrote and told Polly so. 

I only discovered one drawback in the affair. 
It turned out that my partner was a diver of 
the name of Bleggs—a quarrelsome, ill-condi- 
tioned fellow, with not the best of characters. 
I felt it my duty to tell Mr. Turton this much, 
but he said it couldn't be helped, for Blegg’s 
patron was one of the largest and most influen- 
tial share-holders, and that he wanted Bleggs 
appointed to the post I had; and Bleggs would 
have had it but for Mr. Turton’s tact and en- 
ergy, and the respect the other adventurers 
felt for him. 

Bleggs knew this ; for, the first time we met, 
he said something about my luck in having 
friends at court to get me above the heads of 
better men. ‘Well,” he continued, grufily, 
‘it’s no odds. We shall see soon who does 
best for the company, skipper or man; and 
then perhaps a meddling secretary may get a 
wigging”—meaning Mr. Turton, who had been 
honorary secretary pro tem. I didn’t wish, in 
the interests of the adventure, to quarrel with 
Bleggs; but I gave him to understand that I 
wae | have such language, and that once on 
Spanish Island, as our location was called, I 
should expect implicit obedience to orders. 

In due time the island was reached, the stores 
were landed, and the huts built. We hada 
good-sized steam-launch to take us out to the 
reef. She was fitted with two powerful air- 
pumps. Our diving-dresses were of the best 
and newest pattern. Every thing looked well 
for success. The only thing that presented an 
obstacle was the frequent occurrence of bad 
weather. We only take the launch 
among the rocks when sea was pretty 
mooth, and, indeed, could not have made a 
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descent without great risk when it was very 


h. 

ising every opportunity, I began the 
search. We were not long in discoveritig the 
remains of the wrecked ships. It was impossi- 
ble to tell how many vessels there had been, 
for they had broken 5 ny: fallen to pieces, 
and the winter storms spread dire havoc 
among them. Only one hulk, which lay com- 
paratively sheltered between two perpendicular 
walls of rock, retained any semblance of a 
ship. . 
We explored the ocean bed carefully. I 
meant to examine the hulk first, but in a weak 
moment allowed myself to be dissuaded by 
Bleggs, who urged that as what we wanted was 
to learn as quickly as possible if there was 
gold, we had better examine the ships which 
the sea had broken up for us, and so save our- 
selves the trouble of breaking up the hulk. 

The work was exhausting and fatiguing, and 
I found to my chagrin that Bleggs surpassed me 
in st®ength and endurance. My illness had 
shaken my constitution, and I suffered very se- 
verely from pain in the leg that had been frac- 
tured; but 1 made up my mind to persevere 
and do my best. 

So far our search had been successful. At 
last | observed something that made me sus- 
pect that Bleggs was playing me tricks. Hap- 
pening to make my descent after him some- 
what more rapidly than usual, 1 found him 
emerging from the hulk, He assured me 
afterward that he had only gone there for mus- 
sels, of which he was very fond, and which 
were very fine on the hulk. 

A day or two afterward—Bleggs having 
meantime obtained jeave to ‘‘go ashore,” as we 
called visiting the main-land—I observed that 
a man was constantly hanging ubout the reef 
fishing in an open boat. It was not a very 

ood tishing-ground, and it was some distance 
Sam shore for an open boat; but | noticed 
that this stranger always remained at his moor- 
ings till after dark. He was not very com- 
municative—indeed, he growled at our ma- 
neuvres, saying that we drove the fish away. 
At the same time I discovered that he was not 
a native, for he did not speak the local dialect, 
but what, for want of a better definition, 1 may 
call London-English. 

My suspicions were aroused at last, when 
turning round suddenly one day while we were 
preparing to descend, | saw Bleggs signaling 
to the solitary fisherman. I said nothing, but 
determined to investigate without delay. 

All that night | lay awake thinking over this 
matter. I rose in the morning with a matured 
plan. When Bleggs and | bad finished our 
midday meal, which was cooked on board the 
boat, 1 ordered bim to take off his diving-dress, 
and go to the main-land to fetch some paper, 
under the pretence that I had none in store, 
and must write my report to Mr. Turton that 
night. Bleggs did not seem to like the idea, 
but he was obliged to go. 1 sent one of the 
crew with him in our small punt; and as soon 
as | saw him disappear behind the island 1 
jumped overboard to prosecute my search. 

1 made wy way to the hulk and entered it. 
A very short survey sutliced to show me that it 
had been visited, and that the contents of its 
hold had been recently disturbed. Making my 
way down, | was speedily engaged in clearing 
the sand and weed, beneath which | soon came 
upon some large wooden cases, so rotted and 
cecayed that a very few blows of my axe 
shivered the lid of one, and revealed the con- 
tents. 

‘There lay masses of what, in spite of their 
*eing so oxydized and, as it were, tused to- 
gether by the action of the salt-water, I could 
see were gold and silver coins. ‘The sight at 
first surprised and delighted me; then came an 
access of rage at the treachery of Blegys, who 
had, it was clear, concealed this treasure from 
me, and was evidently belping himself to the 
contents of the chest—somehow, though how | 
knew rot. 

I began to search the hold narrowly for some 
trace of the manner in which be removed the 
coin. In a remote corner | came on a bundle 
of raw hide, and several coils of thin but strong 
line. Beside these lay a knife which | identi- 
fied as his, and therefore took possession of as 
a bit of evidence agaiust him. Then | ascend- 
ed to the deck agai, and looked about me. | 
could see a place where the bulwarks had evi- 
dently been cut away quite lately, and beyond 
it inthe sand, which bad drifted up almost 
level with the deck, I could see a trail as if 
heavy bodies bad been dragged along. | fol- 
lowed it, and was guided to a nook in the up- 
right wall of rock, wherein I found two large 
packages, consisting of raw hide, and evidently 
full of coins. <A line was attached to them. 
I followed it with my eye as it went up—up 
toward the surface of the water as far as | 
could see. 1 was just about to pull it, in or- 
der to discover whether it was attached to 
some floating buoy, when I made out thr ugh 
the dim green haze of heaving water a dark 
object, which I immediately guessed was the 
boat of the uncommunicative fisherman. 

Well might that morose personage cast line 
after line into the sea if this was the sort of 
catches he made! I saw at once why be staid 
out until it grew dark. It was to haul in 
his prize unobserved. I determined he should 
have his labor for nothing this once, at any 
rate. I would tie his lines to a mass of rock, 
and let him pull that up! I should want some 
cord for this purpose, and rememberiny the 
coil in the hold of the vessel, | went back to 
seek it. 

While | was groping my way in the hold | 
felt a sudden jerk at my signal line, which, as 
you are aware, is attached round a diver’s 
waist. I supposed it must have caught on 
some projection of the wreck, The next 
minute | found it must have broken for it hung 
loose. 

As I put my hand behind me to the knot of 
the signal line to make sure that this was the 
case, | experienced a violent push from behind, 
which flung me down on my face. Before | 
could recover myself, or even wonder what 
was amiss, 1 felt my hands caught in a slip- 
noose, drawn forcibly together behind, and 
bound fast by the wrists. 

By this time I] had guessed who my assail- 
ant was. Bleggs bad managed somehow to 
return very much sooner than he should have 
done, and bad come down and surprised me. 

As soon as he had finished tying my hands 
he turned me over on my back, and putting 
his foot on my chest, stood looking at me for 
aminute ortwo. Even at that moment it 
struck me how strange we must look —one 
man looking at the other with triumph and 
hatred, the other gazing at him in alarm and 
anxiety, but the countenance of each hidden 
from the other by the strange expressionless 
diving-helmets, 

He raised me to my feet, when a violent 
struggle ensued. But he was my master; I 
was powerless with my hands bound so; he 
forced me back against an upright support, 
and lashed me to it. 

I felt a sense of relief, for I knew that, al- 
though he had cut my single rope, my staying 
down long after he ascended would alarm the 
men in our boat, and some means would have 
to be taken to free me. There were one or 
two men among the crew who could dive a lit- 
tle, and there were two spare dresses on the 
island, in case of accidents. 

But | had miscalculated my enemy’s ma 
You may have observed in a diver’s helmet 
two little brass disks, perforated like the rose 
of a watering-pot. One of these is constantly 
in use allowing the superfluous or vitiated air 
to escape. The second is for use in case 
of the other being clogged or damaged. 
Both are so arranged that on being turned half 
around they are closed, and shut in the air, 
whereupon the diver becomes so buoyant that 
he rises at once to the surface. 

Bleggs came up to me, made a mocking bow 
as if to take farewell, and then closed both the 
escape valves of my helmet. All the horror 
of my situation flashed on me! He intended to 
murder me. With every stroke of the air- 
pump would come a greater pressure of air, 
which by its increasing weight would kill me 
after the most awful tortures. 

Before I had recovered from the shock 
Bleggs had disappeared, and already the 
strokes of the air-pumip seemed to beat on my 
brain like sledge-hammers. I writhed and 
twisted and tore at my fastenings with the 
strength of a desperate and the fury of a mad 
man. ‘The agony became intense. All of a 
sudden I felt that I held some hard substance 
in my hand, It was the knife I picked up. I 
had instinctively gripped it bard, even in my 
struggle with Bleggs. But it was closed. Still 
the pressure increased; I felt as if my head 
would burst; my eyeballs seemed filled with 
fire ; my breath was choked; my brain began 
to swim. 

Now or never, thought I. After some vain 
struggling I managed to hold the knife against 
the timber with the back of one hand, and with 
the other open its blade. Directly it was 
open I thrust it into my diving-dress, which 
with the pressure of the air was distended like 
a balloon. With the bubbling sound that de- 
noted the escape of the air through the hole 
thus made came an immediate sense of relicf. 
The hope of escape from such imminent peril 
gave me new courage and fresh strength, and 
I speedily released myself from my bonds, and 
was saved. 

The hole I had made was in the leg of my 
trowsers. I took some of the cord that had 
bound me, and after tying it as tight as I could 
round my leg above the hole, was able to turn 
on my regular escape valve and breathe with 
comparative freedom. 

Ina few moments I had gained the deck, 
and, closing the valve, was rapidly borne to 
the surface. I came up just under the quar- 
ter, and as I laid my hand on the rope-ladder 
to climb up the side, I heard Bleggs’s voice : 

‘‘Governor’s a long time down. Something 
queer there ; wouldn't let me stay ‘lown—sig- 
naled me to go up at once. Found the swag, 
p’r’aps, and wants it for himself! I wonder 
when he means coming up ?” 

‘Now !” said I, climbing up, and showing 
myself over the bulwarks. Bleggs fell back 
as if he had been shot. 

‘Seize him, and bind him hand and foot!” 


lice, 


wonder, and not very readily. Luckily he was 
‘too surprised to resist. When I told the story 
of his villainy the crew were for throwing him 
overboard then and there, but this [ positively 
forbade. 

At this moment, looking in the direction of 
our fisher friend, I saw him preparing to slip 
his cable and make for shore. I i liately 


A pprenmsanatemenes 


ble about.—0O. W. Holmes, in Atlantic Month- 
ly for March. 
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PRESIDENT MONROE AND THE WAF- 
FLEES. 

If Mr. Monroe did not share the peculiar 

typtes of Marshall, Henry, and Tyler, it is 





ordered three ef the crew into the boat to give 
chase. They caught him after a smart race. 

To make a long story short, we traced the 
stolen treasure to this man’s hut on the oppo- 
site side of the island to ours, and he and 
Bleggs were taken before the nearest magis- 
‘trate, and the whole case laid before him. 

Then I learned the manner of Blegg’s rapid 
return, Apparently guessing my suspicions 
he had gone to thé island instead of the main- 
land—had broken into the stores, and found 
the paper. This -he showed to the man who 
was with him, saying he fancied he had seen 
some, and that 1 must have overlooked it, 
and so of course there was no need to go on 
shore. 

The magistrate discharged Blegg’s accom- 
plice. The treasure-ships were not our prop- 
erty, and the man was not in our employ, so 
there was no case against him. 

But with Bleggs it was quite another aflair, 
said the justice ; though it was unnecessary to 
go into that part of the question, as he should 
commit him for trial on the charge of attempt- 
ing to murder. 

As he said this my overpent feelings gave 
way, and turning round giddily as if in search 
of support, I fell all in a heap on the floor. 

From that time there was a long blank until 
{ came to myself, and found I was lying in a 
bed, attended by a nurse, who seemed very 
giad to find 1 was sensible—as well she might, 
poor woman, for I had been raging with brain 
fever. But 1 was forbidden to talk, and, in- 
deed, scarcely cared to do so, I was so weak. 

My recovery was very, very slow. At last, 
when I was strong enough, they told me that | 
had been laid up for a long time, during which 
my enemy had been kept in prison, until grow- 
ing weary of confinement be had confessed all 
to Mr. Turton, and being allowed to pleag 
guilty, had been transported. 

I asked what time of the year it was, for I 
saw through my bedroom window that tbe 
branches of the trees were bare. I was told it 
was October. 

Then came back to me the bitter thought 
that the year was nearly run out, and | was as 
badly otf as at the commencement of it. | saw 
[ had lost all chance of winning Polly. Now, 
my long silence might have led her to think 
me faithless. 

The worry and disappointment brought on a 
relapse, and for another month I lay at death's 
door, and was another three weeks ere I could 
muster strength to rise from my bed. 

Then I wrote to Mr. Turton to ask him for 
the wages that were due at the time of my ill- 
ness, and to thank bim for his kindness in pro- 
viding me, as I learned be had done, with i.urs- 
ing and medical attendance. 

In a couple of days | received a letter from 
him inclosing me a check for a thousand 
pounds, with the thanks of the company for 
my fidelity and vigilance in their interests. 
They had raised an immense quantity of treas- 
uie, 

I need hardly say how grateful 1 was, or 
how soon I gained health and strength then. | 
made my way up to town as soon as J could, 
and went straight to Polly. 

It was the day before Christmas-day, and 
she was putting up the holly. 
through the window; so I slipped in quietly 
by the back door, and crept up and « 
her in my arms. It was a foolish trick, for 
she just gave me one look, and then fainted 
pdead off. 

But no harm came of it, and— Well, Sir, 
the thousand pounds satisfied the farmer, and 
we were marned. And a better wife a man 
couldn't have. 


Latics’ Lortfolio. 


For the New England Kary er 


A MOTHER’S WORK. 


l caw he 3 


a“ ight 





¢ looketh well to the ways of her housed an 
PROV. xxxi: 27 


SA 


eateth not the bread of idle ness 
Early ip the morning 
Up as soon as light, 
Oversecing breakiast 
Putting all things right 
Dressing litle children 
Hearir 
Washing baby faces, 
‘Toasting husband's bread. 


gz leesone eaid, 


After breakfast reading 
Holding one at prayers 
Putting up the dinners 
Mending little tears; 
Good-bye kissing children, 
Bending off to school 
Witba prayer and blessing 
Mother's heart is full. 

Washing up the dishes, 
Sweeping carpets clean 

Doing up the chamber work, 
Bewing on machine; 

Baby lays a-crying 

Rubbing little eyes, 

Mother leaves her sewing ° 


lo sing the lullables. 


Cutting little 
Trimm! 


garments, 
iz children’s hate 


the papers, 





Uers having chats; 
Hearing litt 
Running thr 


footeteps 
igh the hall, 
Telling school is over, 


As Mamma’: name they ca 


Talking with the children 
All about their echool 
Southing little troubles 
‘Teaching Grammar rules; 
Seelng about supper, 
Lighting up the rooms 
Making home look cheerful, 
Expecting husband soon, 


Then, with all her headaches, 
Keeping to herself, 

Always looking cheerful. 
Other lives to bless 

Putting to bed children 
Hearing say their prayers, 
Giving all a good-night’s kiss, 
Before she goes down stairs 


Once more in the parlor, 

Bitting down to rest, ~ 

Keading in the Bible 

How His promises are blessed ; 

‘Taking all her sorrows 

And every care to One, 

With that trusting hopeful heart, 

Which none but Mothers own. 
Putnam, Conn. M. A. P. 





THE STORY WRITER’S AFFLICTION. 
She was engaged to write a serial story, it 
seems, and had only got as far as the second 
number, and some critic had been jumping 
upon it, she said, and grinding his heel into 
it, till she couldn't bear to look at it. He said 
she did not write half so well as half a dozen 
other young women. She didn’t write half so 
well as she used to write herself. She hadn't 
any characters and she hadn’t any incidents 
Then he went to work to show how her story 
was coming out,—trying to anticipate every- 
thing she could make of it, so that her readers 
should have nothing to look forward to, and 
he should have credit for his sagacity in guess- 
ing, which was nothing very wonderful, she 
seemed to think. Things she had merely 
hinted and lett the reader to infer, he told 
right out iy the bluntest and coarsest way. It 
had taken all the life out of her, she said. 
was just as if at a dinner-party one of the 
guests should take a spoonful of soup and get 
up and say to the company, ‘*Poor stufl, poor 
stuff ; you won't get nothing better; let’s go 
somewhere else where things are fit to eat.” 

What do you read such things for, my dear? 
said I. 

The film glistened in her eyes at the strange 
sound of those two soft words; she had not 
heard suoh very often, I am afraid. 

1 know I ama foolish creature to read them, 
—she answered,—but I can’t help it; some- 
body always sends me everything that will 
make me wretched to read, and so I sit down 
and read it, and ache all over for my pains, 
and lie awake all night. 

She smiled faintly as she said this, for she 
saw the sub-ridiculous side of it, but the film 
glittered still in her eyes. There are a good 
many real miseries in life that we cannot help 
smiling at, but they are the smiles that make 
wrinkles and not dimples. ‘Somebody al- 
ways sends her everything that will make her 
wretched.” Who can those creatures be who 
cut out the offensive paragraph and send it 
anonymously to us, who mail the newspaper 
which has the article we had much better not 
have seen, who take care that we shall know 
everything which can, by any possibility, help 
to make us discontented with ourselves and a 
little less light-hearted than we were before we 
had been fools enough to open their incendiary 
packages? I don’t like to say it to myself, 
but 1 cannot help suspecting, in this in- 
stance, the Seubthel ooking personage who 
sits on my left, beyond the Scarabee. I have 
some reason to think that he has made ad- 
vances to the young girl which were not favor- 
ably received, to state the case in moderate 
terms, and it may be that he is taking his re- 
venge in cutting up the poor girl’s story. I 
know this very well, that some personal pique 
or favoritism is at the bottom of half the praise 
and dispraise which pretend to be so very in- 
genuous and discriminating. (Of course I 
have been thinking all this time and telling you 
what I thought.) 

What you want is encouragement, my dear, 
—said I,—I know that as wellas you. I don’t 
think the fellows that write such criticisms as 
you tell me of want to correct your faults. I 
don’t mean to say that you can learn nothing 
from them, because they are not all fools by 
any means, and they will often pick out your 
weak points with a malignant bn a9 as a 
a 








said I to the men, who obeyed me with some 


1 that he was more than suspected of 
the love of good eating which characterizes 
every true Virginian, as may be inferred from 
the following remarkable occurence. On_ his 
return from abroad with his beautiful bride, 
he tarried for a number of days in the capi- 
tal of his nativé State, and while there was 
entertained magnificently by the hospitable 
citizens of that place By far the finest en- 





(ertainment given him was at the house of a 
very Wealthy, high-connected, and eccentric 
lady. ‘The fashion, the intelligence, the re- 
finement, the beauty, and the chivalry of Rich- 
mond, then in her palmiest of days, were gath- 
ered in the ample parlors. Under the blaz- 
ing wax-lights in the candelabras moved a 
throng of dames and demoiselles resplendent 
in diamonds, laces, silks, aud feathers. In 
due time came the hour for supper, and pres- 
| ently a number of servants entered, bringing 
| with them a quantity of small tables, which 


were distributed about the rooms, Chairs 
also were not wanting, with plates, ete. ‘This 


proceeding excited some comment. But what 
was the amazement of the whole company 
when the fat negro cook belonging to the ec- 

atric lady walked in, holding before ber an 

imense tray of batter, while behind her came 
a negro boy with two or three pairs of old- 
JSashioned, long-handled wajfle-troi's! ~Noth- 
ing abashed by that goodly company, the old 
cook walked straight up to the fireplace, in 
which a fine wood fire was burning, and then 
and there proceeded to make her watiles with 
a dexterity, quickness and perfection which 
some other Virginia cooks might have equaled, 
but none could ever hope to surpass. ‘I hey 
were served **hot and hot,” with superb but- 
ter and other appropriate accompaniments, 
and enjoyed intensely by all present, but by no 
one more than Mr. Monroe. ‘The lady of the 
house confessed that the proceeding was rath- 
er odd. , **But,” said she, **I knew Mr. Mon- 
roe— poor man !—hadn’t had any wafiles Lit to 
eat since he left Virginia, and 1 was deter- 
mined he should have some, And what ac- 
count are watiles if they are not hot? and 
what's the use of eating if you can’t sit down 
and eat comfortably like a Christian.”—/ rom 
our Monthly Gossip, in the March number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


THE BOY BABY. 

Who knows not the beautiful group of Labe 
and mother, sacred in pature, now sacred also 
in the religious associations of half the globe? 
Welcome vo the parents is the puny strugyler, 
strong in his weakness, his little arms more ir- 
resistible than the soldier’s, his lips touched 
with persuasion which Chathaw and Pericles | 
in manhood had not. The small despot asks | 
so little that all nature and reason are on his 
side. His ignorance is more charming than all 
knowledge, aud his little sins more bewitching 
than any virtue. Ail day, between his three 
or four sleeps, he cous like a pigeon-house, 
sputters and spurns, and puts on his face of 
importance ; and when he fasts, the little Phar- 
isee fails not to sound his trumpet before Lim. 
UOut of blocks, thread-spools, cards and check- 
ers, be will build lus pyramid with the gravity 
of Palladio. With an acoustic apparatus of 
whistle and rattle he explores the laws of 
But chietly, like his senior country- 
men, the young American studies new and 
speedier modes of transportatuun. , Mistrust- 


sound, 


ing the cunning of his small legs, he wishes to 
ride on the necks and shoulders of all fiesh. 
fhe small enchanter nothing can withstand,— 


no seniority of ave. no gravity of character ; 
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pastures ; the village is built into every niche 


of foothold it can find, and is full of pretty | 


summer-houses of brown and yel wood, 
On each river are lumber-mills, and the glisten- 
ing logs are rolling and drifting down on both 
sides. 

Three times this wonderful Ampezzo road 
winds across the front of the Antelao before it 
can venture to turn it; it seems to cling to the 
mountain's side like an elastic ladder of stone, 
a perfect miracle of engineering. We were 
hours climbing slowly back aod forth on that 
dolomite wall, tacking, like a ship in contrary 
winds. From the first tier of the road we 


looked up to the other two, hanging above our | 
heads; from the upper we looked down into | 


Perarollo, and couid see no trace of the road 
by which we had come.—/rom Bits of Vravel, 
by H. H. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE A. D. 1650-1750 


Toward the close of the seventeenth centu 
ary all the great naval powers had so con 
formed to English models in the construction 
of their vessels that the illustration of an Kag- 
lish vessel of 1673 would do equally well as a 
representation of a Dutch, French, or Span- 
ish craft. By this time ships were built of 
such a size as to be able to carry their own 
provisions, which bad heretofore been borne 
in vessels designed especially for that purpose. 
These tenders accompanied the squadrons to 
sea, and were guarded with preat care : Ley 
carried but few men, and were occupied in 
distributing the provisions to the fleet as re- 
quired, and they bore the same relauion to the 
men-of-war that supply vessels do in our own 
day. In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the French mack many luprovements im 
naval construction, but the English, always 
slow to follow, were still wedded to the builid- 
ing of ships which are described by oue of 
their own authors as. being ‘‘destitute of al- 
most every principle that could constitute a 
ship of. war: crank, beavy sailers, of ill stow- 
age, confined and inconvenient in the hour of 
battle ; the larger ships frequently incapable 
of employing their lower-deck guns except m 
the most moderate weather, and the sihaller 
absolutely dangerous.” And yet in such ships 
as these, and even in worse than these, were 
won the glorious triumphs of the English 
navy. 

At length the spirit of advancement was 


aroused, and about 1750 was built the Loyal | 


George, a vessel which was regarded at that 
time as a *:paragon of beauty, and the ne plus 
ultra in the science of machine architecture.’ 
Her length was one bundred and seventy-eight 
feet—less than that of a modern gun-bout— 

and yet she carried one hundred guns! ‘i his 
vessel during her existence was the pride of 
the English navy ; she carried more guns, lad 
seen more actions, borne more admirals’ flags, 
and done more service to that country tba 

any other vessel in the navy. 
by a melancholy accident, which has no paral- 
lel in history. 
she was heeled over by the 
one side, when a sudden 
land caused her lower tier of ports to go un- 


She was lost 


my all from off the 


der when she immediately tilled and went 
down, carrying with her the admiral (hem- 


penfeldt) and nearly nine hundred others 
At the time of the disaster there were on board 
not only the crew of the ill-fated vessel, but 


many of their wives and children, Atterspts | 


were made some years after to raise ber, but 


they were not succ essful. 
guns were obtained from the w reck, apt 
Jarge charges of gunpowder were exploded 
within her, and the hull broken up. 

The French were at this time the best ship- 





uncles aunts, cousins, gradusires, grandames,— 
all fall an easy prey: be conforms to nobody, 
all conform to him; all caper and make 
mouths, and babble and chirrup to him. On | 
the strongest shoulders he rides, and pulls the | 
hair of laureiled heads Lmerseon. 


Enuiorr, the London 
with its thoughts wili have all 


GEORGI Spec doi 
thinks, and 
ber readers to agree with It, 1s the only wo- 
man of our time whose writings will be re- 
membered for the humor alone, and quotes 
‘*\ maggot must be 


“if you 


such sentences as these 
born i’ the rotten cheese to like it.” 
could make a pudding wi’ thinking o 
batter, it ‘ud be easy getting dinner.” ‘‘It’s 
poor eating when the tlavor o' the meat hes 1 
the cruets.” ‘*There’s folks as make bad but- 
ter, and trusten to the salt t’ hide it.” Or 
this, in condemnation of the habit of perpet- 








ually praising the dead : “It's but little good 
vou ll do a-watering last year crop. * Or 
this: **] know the way o° wives; they se! on 


one to abuse their busbands, and then they 
turn round on one and praise ‘em as if they 
wanted to sell ‘em. “If old Harry's a mind 
to do a bit o’ kindness for a holiday, lke, 
who's'got anything against it?” **As for age, 
what's that worth depends on the quality o° 
the liquor.” ‘This is the shrewdness of insight, 
not the shrewdness that comes of observation, 
like this description of a Scotch gardener, 
perhaps the very best description of that kind 
of conceited efliciency ever put into words: 
“You're mighty fond o’ Craig; but for my 
part I think he’s welly like a cock as thinks 
the sun’s rose a purpose to hear him crow.” 





General Aliscellany. 


From the Atlantic Monthly for Ma 
AUNT TABITHA. 





ny O. W. HOLMES 





Whatever I do and whatever I| @sy 

Aunt Tabitha tell that jean’t the way 
was a girl (furty summers age 
Aunt Tabitha tells me they never did a 





Dear Aunt! if 1 only would take her advice! 

But I like my own way, aud | find it so nice! 

And besides, I forget balf the things 1 am told; 
but they all will come back to me—when I am old 


Ifa youth passes 
He may chance t ‘ 
She would never endu b impertinent etare 
It is Aorrid, she says, and | mustn’t sit there, 


it may happen, no doub 





A walk in the moonlight has pleasares, I own, 
But iti quite safe to be walking alone; 

Bo lt rm,—just for satety, you know 
But 2 tells me they didn’t do so 
y 





ind’s a 
unt ‘Tabitha 





How wicked we are, and how good they were then ! 
They kept at arm’s length those detestable men; 
What an era of virtue she lived in!—But stay 


Were the men all euch rogues io Aunt Tabitha’s d ay ? 
If the men were 80 wicked, 'llask my papa 

How he dared to propose to my darling mamma; 

Was he like the rest of them’ Goodness! Who 


knows 
And what shall / say, if a wretch should propose ? 


I am thinking if Aunt knew «o litle of sin, 
What a wonder Aunt Tabitha’s aunt must have been! 
And her grand-aunt—it scares me—how shockingly 


ead 
That we girls of to-day are so frightfully bad! 


A martyr will save us, and nothing else can; 

wt me perish—to rescue some wretched young min! 
Though when to the altar a victim I go, 

Aunt Tabitha ‘ll tell me she never dia 60! 





THE AMPEZZO PASS. 

A strange hopelessness almost holds me back 
from the attempt to speak of that day’s journey 
through the Ampezzo Pass. They who have 
not seen it will not believe; they who have 
seen it will smile thet one should try to put 
such shapes into words. Possibly geologists 
can tell what a dolomite mountain is; bow and 
why it is so seamed, so jagged, so wrought into 
castle and battlement and obelisk and cathe- 
dral-front ; beautiful and terrible and graceful 
and grotesque ; by turns, all at once; in sun- 
light, in shadow, at noon, at night; shifting 
and changing tint with every breath of wind or 
cloud on its surfaces: but to common men’s 
eyes, these dolomite Manges are as unlike all 
other mountain forms as is Cellini’s carven 
work to market-place pottery. 

They seem like supernatural architecture 
gleammg out of supernatural realms in upper 
air. ‘There are spires and minarets and bell- 
towers and turrets and colonnades and wrought 
walls ; that they are ten, twelve, thirteen thou- 
sand feet away, that no human foot can scale 
them, no living earthly thing abide among 
them, only makes their distinct semblance of 
palace and church and city the more uncanny, 
And when, as often happens, a sudden wreath 
of cloud or fantastic growth of moss changes 
some scarred and lined rock into giant likeness 
of human face, it becomes still harder not to 
believe that they are tenanted by beings not of 
flesh and blood. One such face we saw, which 
never took its eyes off us for miles. Then 
sharp turns in the road made no change in it, 
except to draw the gray hood of fircloser round 
its cheeks, and to make it look more and more 
weird. 

These startling and fantastic mountain shapes 
hedged us, walled us, seemed to marshal them- 
selves to oppose us, all the way from Longa- 
rone to Tai Codare. In spite of ourselves we 
were overawed. If the sun had not shone 
gayly and the peasants had not whistled and 
sung, I think-we might have been afraid. But 
every little village was astir with work, and 
babies were everywhere; we met low two- 
wheeled wagons filled with hay, slowly pulled 
along by donkeys, while the driver slept on his 
back; wagons loaded heavily with beech and 
pine boards, and drawn by oxen which looked 
like gigantic Maltese kittens with horns. The 


ing that it seemed to blaze; whole fields were 
solid mosaics of color, with red and blue and 
yellow and white flowers. Little chapels were 
perched up on apparently inaccessible heights, 
above every village. ‘*Why do they put the 


must be very hard to climb to them.” 

“*Ah, Signora, the air is holier there,” re- 
plied the Barnstable fisherman. 

_At Perarollo, the river Boita, and the river 
Piave, and the huge dolomite Antelao, 11,000 
feet high, all join hands to close up the Am- 
pezzo Pass. 
resque spot on the road. The rivers force the 
mountains back a little, and the sun pours in ; 





pettifogging lawyer will frequently find a real 
flaw in trying to get at everything he can quib- 


thes 
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only complete History of these great events. 
pages; 75 Engravings; price $2 50; outfit, $1.00. 
already sold. 

Address H, 8. 
New York, or J, W. Goodspeed, Chicago, St. Louis, or 
Cincinnati. 


builders in the world—at least their models 
were the best; and this remark apphes to the 
merchant marine also, for their vessels were 
of comparatively large size, and were heavily 
armed, carrying sometimes as many as 

guns. Itis due entire ly to the great oxert 


of the French that improvements were cortin- 
ually being made, the other powers follows 





her but slowly It is but ju » say, howe 
that their vessels did not 1 he dur \ 
ity of thore of other natior s, owing t ‘ 
being built of fir; so that there was mor 
scope for improvement in tl number of w 
ships necessa vy to be built to Keep up 
naval strength.—Allan J). Bros i if 


er’s Mayazine for March. } 
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TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE!! 
THE WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 


| SILENT 
SEWING 
MACHINE, 


Should be Tested by atl before Purchasing Elsewhere. 


its Twisted Loop Stitch is the Best in the World. 


(ILLUSTRATED BOOK 96 PAGES, FREE.) 


| Machines of other Makers taken in Exchange at their Market Value. 


Easy Terms of Payment, without Extra Charge, for those who cannot 
pay full price at once. 





LIVERMORE’S OPINION. 
Melrose, Nov. 20, 1871. 

Mr. BE. W. Neff. Dear Sir :—You desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine. To express my opinion fully would reguire more space than you have allotted me 

I have owned and used in my femily three of the double thread Sewing Machines, before ] 
knew of the Willcox & Gibbs 
women, but our experience with these machines took us down in our own estimetion armmazingly 
We almost needed a machinist resident in the family, so difficult were they of management. 

The Willcox & Gibbs is the first Sewing Machine which has given comfort and relief to the 
household ; everybody uses it, from pater jumilias, who comes from the barn with gunny cloth 
and leather to be sewed or repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen 
for thirteer rs, who hems crash towels and sews carpeting with it. 

And what is its greatest charm? Itis always ready ; it will do anything and everything that is 
expected to be done with a needle; itis so simple, so easily managed and so difilcult to get out 
of order that it is accessible to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics 
it declines to sew none of these. 1 needed to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket 
eontinually for ] feared to have any but tre most skilful use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs 
stands open for the use of anybody, as does the piano. 1 have owned it over four years, and if ] 
could not replace it with another, money would not induce me to part with it. 

Yours truly, 1 MAKY A. LIVERMOKE, Editor Woman’s Journal. 


MIs. 
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ME. TTENRY WARD BEECHES OPINION, 


“I have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker and Willcox &' Gibbs Sewing Machines. 1 
use the Willcox & Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


No. 142 Tremont*St., Corngr Temple Place. 
Kk. W. NEFF, Manager. 





| Call and look at our Latest Style Sewing Machine Table, 
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| REFERENCES: 

| GEO. 8. COE, Esq., Pres’t Am, Exchange 

Bank, New York. 

CHAS. H. WARD, Esq., of Messrs. Ward 
& Cn... Bankers, New Vork Tar 





Peerless Potato Cheap. 








AMES PLOW COMPANY. -uteetiets.retate,cheae. 
| 5 LES8 POTATOES thai l w 5 y the singl 
| lorhb ' r ri Ik, chea; farmers 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in ler Raised expressly for seed. I will war 
nt ther Addrets, E D HIND 
INIPORTED AND AMERICAN CROWN auf Brandon, Vern 

} DEW Tt IER STANDARD PEAR 
GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER 4()(),OOQ 1222: BAR 
und a ap he -- tof Nursery > 6 Address 

Kew; ES Ee :2) 13wl K. MUUDY & BONS, Lockport, N. ¥, 
7 } A VOID QUACKS.—A VICTIM or 
Market, early liecretion, causing nervous debility, pre 

t decay, Xc., having tried in vain every adver 

BOSTON. *d remedy, has discovered a simple means of self 

J | cure, which he ill send free to his fellow-eufferere 
A large stock of choice and reliable seed | Address, J, H EEVES, 75 Naseau &t..N. ¥ lwEs 


of every variety, raised crpressly by the | = 
Y. . ' y 

Dr. Streeters’s Magnetic Liniment. 

as eae AND MOST KELIABLE LIN- 

IMENT \s i f ull k ‘ i 


most experienced growers in Rurepe 
and America, and offered at the 
and 


lowest prices that good seed 
can be obtained for. 
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shire and Vermont, 
- ] AVING BEEN Tiik FIRST TO IN- om & “ } 
: . troduce to the public the Hubbard Squash. Amer "~~ 
N. BROUGHTON, Jr., T. W. TUCKER, at EV | u) Turban Squ wh, Marblet = rete aye Feo _ ed | 
B. DODGE. Gener gents for Bostor di vicir | Mexican Sw oe orn, Phioney’s Water Me B > uld be intro 
G. D. RICH AIHDSON, General Agent in Weertern | New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Lett have tt confid 
and Kev. RK. TILTON, in Kastern Massachusetts | and other 
aid I Rim st t 
~ woof 
~ Teme t of 210 r « 
P. C. HEADLEY, | New and Valuable Vegetables, Ten a 6 Mads 
- . y Nise mumbu 
Manager tor New England. with the return of ther season lam again prepared | When pr of this wonderfal cure is found in th a 
, r 22 St., Boston. to supply the public with Vegetable and Flower 8 a | and ree , he tow f Kingston, Mase 
Of Office 32 Washington , Boston | of the purest qua ty. My Annual Catalogue is now N $2000 reward will be paid to any one who will 
oO ready, and w be # to all. It has not only al inves ethe above etatement, if not found as bere 
PERUVIAN CUAN | novelties, but the sta tables of the fara and | Feprevented. | 
gar ver ht h are of my own grov >. KILLBR & CO ’roprietor fo. Hansor 
THE BEST “ and a carefully selected list of F wer Pe O: Mass > ; a 
. eo " ! stalogue will be found ce « of lett \lso, DR. STREETER’S PILE O . P 
Concentrated Fertilizer Known. | Serene, tn ee ROR ET | vc cshante tien santero 
Every bag stamped with our name we warrant No. J ;& 5 . ‘peter wi my ie ‘tad ~wtg * ab eine wipd al — rbeum, scald bead nd 
and Pure. be pi es > . 4 te ; . ¥ ae . . 
For eale in any quantity by | me age ; h gM ae ee ore . mh. ey t+ Saemte. Weeks & Potter, G. C. Goodwin 
; : TrETT & OC “ vi at } rsey 3« hat my. seed sha . : » ( Mas 
ews ” . 4 mt : bag ae ' | Jresh, and true t me. Catalogues sree to all Sold by dealers generally. Prices 25 and 60 cents per 
2ow5 6 Broad Street, Boston, | Twa JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. bottle : te 
WHISKERS! | ; AMATEUR —a — uD cuEEEea 
NE PACKAGE OF PROF. HALL‘’S 7 recipies 
( MAGIC COMPOUND will force the beard to | 7 F CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
grow thick and heavy on the smoothest face without | \ 7 4 : 
injury) in 21 days, or money refunded ; 25 cents a pack { } TO THE 
age, postpaid, or 3 for 50 cents, EDGAR JONES f FLOWER 
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SUPERPHOSPHATES 
( F EXTRA STRENGTH THE 
eee OEE” RDWIN THOMPSON & CO 


ad Street, Bos 


RICcH- 
fs 


Bone Supe 


PUSSELL COM’S AMMONIATED BONE | 
Sof LIME was o7 ‘ 


&% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


teen different Fertilizers apnlyzed by Pror. Jounson, 


State Chemist of Conn., samples being furntehed hin 
yy T. 8. GOLD, Secretary Board of Agriculture ot 
Conn., marked by numbers without maker's name. 


This analysis 
Proved it worth fifteen dollars, gold, per ton, 
more than any of the other kinds. 


Send for pamphlet containing analysis, testimonials, 
&e. 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store, 
No. 34 Merchants Row, Boston, 


5teop9 


J.W.&J.L. RANDALL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, | 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Pork, 
POULTRY AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, | 


No. 9 North Market & 9 Clinton Sts., 
BOSTON, 
Consignments solicited. 
Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos, 79 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market, 
ROSTON. 


Tteopol 
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. $600 REWARD is offered by 

the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 

; Catarrh Kemedy for a case of J 
43 | cena in Head,” Caiarrh or 


Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 





HISTORY OF THE CREAT FIRES 
AND - THE WEST BY 
EV.K. J. Goopsrerep, D. D., of Chicago. The | 
700 Sve. | 

70,000 | 
Profits go to sufferers. Agents wanted. | 
GOODSPEED & CO., 37 Park Row, 


*13w50 





meadows were green with a greenness 0 shin- I 


common varieties. 
be found extracts from letters received from farmers 
and gardeners residing in over thirty different States 
and territories who have used my seed from one to ten 
years. Catalogues sent free to all. 
one hundred varicties. Get 


; : Pes 1 direct 
chapels so high up, Giacomo?” sand 1.- “It | grower. JAM os a aneotey” ms 


to - for our new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
This is, perhaps, the most pictu- | ;,,, *LOW#R AND VEGETABLE SEEDS; 


page Illustrations; giving 
about planting, growing, &e. sg- Our Seeds we war- 





high ap on all sides are small plateaus of green 


rant fresh and true to name, Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. I. SMITH & BONS, Brentwood, N, H, 6w4 


New and Rare Vegetables. 
MAKE THE SEED OF NEW AND 


Rare Vegetables a specialty, besides raising all the 
On the cover of my Catalogue will 


ae I grow over 


CHOICE SEEDS 


BEFORE YOU BUY your SEEps for 1872, be sure 


Marblehead, Mass, 





printed on the finest of paper, with sixteen full 


i necessary instructions 





phosphate. | | 


| public. sar Sent f 


| Seeds also be sent. 
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pleas " 1 
26ch Annual Fdiiion 
i-known work is “ 
dy rged and impr 
ana ta ing ' mag if ‘ 
new Colored Lithogr ph, 
besides hundreds of fav ige 
dition to f riptave 
price-list of 3000 varieties of 
choice Flower & 
tsimcielas, Lilites, Tul 
at I r ure 
work of the kind bef ‘ 
ree to applicants upon receipt of 2 
stamps. Address, WASHBURN & C©WU., Kosten, 















Mass. dtvo po ‘ 

> ; . ; , ry 7 . y ‘om 

Needs Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. oeeds. Seeds. I aE Toe . zs OF SIMPLE LEA AS A 
: Hair Tonic and Preserver have mg been known 

Seeds OUR Plants | but no attempts have been made to extract the oil aci- 

Seeds BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED /lants | entifically. By « process peculiar to this preparation, 


the easential oil of the tea plant has been added to other 
vegetable extracts, and an unequaled Tollet Article for 
the Hair is the result. 1t is especially usefal to prevent 
the hair from falling out or growing thin, and as a wash 
for the sealp, to stimulate the bair bulbs and prevent 


Seeds ante 


as CATALOGUES OF Plante 


Sus SEEDS AND PLANTS 77°") | 


Seeds 





Seeds FOR 1872, ants | the gradual and loss of color in the strueture of 
Seeds COMBINED, 159 PAGES, Plante | the hair tubes Price #1.00 DR. KENNEDY, 
Seeds Piants Z6teowls 120 Warren St., Koxbury, Maas. 


Seeds Containing a complete liet of Flower and Piants 
Seeds Vegetable Beeds and Plants best suited Plants 
Needs © Our climate; together with full in- P 


. ants 
structions for cultivation ; 


"Scientific and Popular Medical Works 


. mailed on re- “7, 
a cipt of twenty-tive cents. To those who P ints 
Neees will state in what paper they saw this, tants an omanh d & 
Seeds two splendid chromos of Flowers will Piants 00 ’ 00 ’ 
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CARMART’S 
PATENT TWO-HORSE 
PULVERIZING CULTIVATOR 
W AS AWARDED THE FIRST PRFEMI- | 
UM at State and County Fairs in 1870 and ‘71 

It is superior tothe best Wheel Cultivator. The price 
is only $20. The draft is reduced nearly one-half 

The depth you wish it to run is regulated without t 
use of wheels. 

It can be drawn close to a tree or plant without in- 
juring it. 

It is not disturbed by short undulations of earth like 
the Wheel Cultivator; but pulverizes, levels and fits 
the ground forthe Mowing Machine better than any 
Cultivator in use, and can be used for more purposes 
than any other implement on the farm. 

C. C. BRADLEY & BON, Manufacturers, 
att Syracuse, New York. 
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No. £ Bulfinch Sivreet, 


BOoivn. 
(Opposite Revere Llouse, 
Mediedt knowledge for everybody. 
in two years. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE OR SELF-PRESERVA 


250,000 copies eld 


| TION, A Medical Treatise on the Cauee and Cure of 
nce | ExHAt STED VITALITY, PREMATURE DecLINe IN MAN, 
S1¢ 0 TO 250 PER MONTH GUAR- | snarges .z } avenge DEBILITY, Hl yPocHONDEIA 

e! anteed sure to Agents every where selling | Yo . 4 wont nnd arial: "4 try m the ERROKS O 

our new 7 strand WHITE PLATINA CLoTuEs LINES. UTH, OR THE INDISCRETION OR EXCESSES Of mature 
Sells readily at every house. Samples free. Address, 


years. This is indeeda book for ev ry man. Priee 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadeiphia, Pa. 2Ateop7 


only $1.00. 285 pages, bound in cloth. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN, 


or! - a 
a Entitled SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY OF WOMAN, AND 
HEK DISEASES; or, WoMAN TREATED OF PHYSIOL 
| OGICALLY AND PATHOLOGICALLY, (in health antl dis 


| ease) from INFANCY TO OLD AGF, with elegant LOLs 
TRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 350 pages, bound in beautiful 
| French eloth. Price &2.00, 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 

The author has just published a new book, t 
exclusively of NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 
155 pp. cloth. Price $1.00, or ali three books sent on 
receipt of $3, postage paid. 

These are, beyond all comparison, the most extract 
divary works on Physiology ever published. There is 
nothing whatever that the MARKIED OR SINGLE, of 
Etrser Sex, can either require or wish to know, t 

STANDARD PREPARATION EN- | what is fully explained, and many matters of the m« 
A dorsed by the most reliable Physicians, and its as- | important and interesting character are introduced t 
tonishing curative powers as teated by thousands who | Which no allusion even can be found in any other works 
have used it in our language, Allthe New Discoveries of the an 

It is a sure, quick remedy for all diseases of the Uri- | thor, whore experience is such as probebly never before 
nary organs existing in male or female, Irritation or In- | fell to the lot of any man, are given in full, No perso 
flammation of Kidneys or Bladder, Gravel, Diabetes, | should be without these valnable hooke 
Reddish Sediment in Urine, Thick, Cloudy Urine, Mu- Either book sent by mall on receipt of price 
cous and Involuntary Discharges from Urethra, Reten- Address the PB ABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, of 
tion or Incontinence of Urine, Chronic Catarrh of Blad- | DR. W. H. PARKER. No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston 
der, and all Chronic Maladies of the Urino Genital N.B. The author of the above-named medical work* 
Organs. For sale by all and Deslera in Med- | can be consulted ow all diseases requiring skill and ex 
ieine everywhere, lya? | perience, lyeuple 
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